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FOR THE FRIEND. 
TILE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Concluded. 


The queen mother, Keopuolani, died during the 
residence of the missionaries on the island. 

* The certainty of her death,” says Stewart, * had 
spread universal alarm among the people. She was 
known to be the highest chief on the islands; and ac- 
cording to former and immemorial customs, the 
death of such has ever been attended with all kinds 
of extravagance, violence and abomination. On 
such an occasion, every restraint was cast off, and all | 
were in the habit of following the impulse of any and 
every wild passion, that might seize them. Rights 
of person or of property were no longer regarded: and 
he who had the greatest muscular powers, commit- 





SEVENTH DAY, EIGHTH MONTH, 16, 1828. 


We all went down. 











that great excesses had already commenced. In | great is my fear that I shall not know enough of the 
about fifteen minutes more—while the confusion | right way to go to heaven. Speak to me of the good 
and alarm seemed every where to increase—Mr. Ellis word of God, that my dark mind may be enlighten- 
came running to the house, with the information|ed.’ And he has thus spent hours, in conversing 
that she was not dead~—had only fainted—had come | and praying with her and her immediate attendants, 
to again—and that the chiefs were importuning him 
in the strongest terms, to baptize her immediately. 





| while all the rest of Lahaina has been wrapt in sleep 
“After praying with her, at one time, she said, 
The orders of the king and Ka-|* Now tell me something of Jesus.’ In complying 
raimoku had restored quietness, to a degree; and | with this request, he made choice of the last scene 
we found our friend so far revived, as to breathe re-|in our Saviour’s life—the trial before Pilate—the 
gularly, and yet not so much so as to speak intelli-| condemnation and crucifixion. He spoke of the 
gibly. An interested and interesting group of fo-|scourging and crowning with thorns, and of the lead- 
reigners, missionaries, and merchants, and of chiefs,| ing away to execution; but, when he came to deseril e 
near relatives and friends, surrounded the dying pil-|the nailing of Jesus by the hands and feet to the 
low, and waited a few moments, hoping that the! cross, she burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘Oh! stoy; 
fluttering spirit might still be’ roused entirely from}|1 can hear no more: | and gli my people, like the 
its lethargy, ere it quitted its earthly tenement for-| murderers of Jesus, are wicked and cruel! 
ever. But there being little prospect of this, Mr. “As | approached the grove, in which she resided, 
Ellis proceeded, at Jength, to administer the sacred | to attend the customary worship, one morning, she 
ordinance, which entities all who receive it to the | was seated on her sofa, with one of her hands pressed 


name-of Christian. Jt was a solemn moment, andj|upon her bosom, apparently absorbed in deep and 


an awful place; and our prayer was, that it might be | painful thought. On arriving near, | heard her voice 
none other, than “the house of God and the gate of} in an under tone, and caught the words,* 7e ahi! Te 
heaven,” to the immortal soul, hovering on the bor- | uhi aore pio! Te ahi mao roa!’— Fire; inextinguish- 
ders ot eternity. lable fire ; everlasting fire! —to which were added the 

“ Thus the highest chief of the Sandwich islands, | exclamations, ‘Oh the sorrows of the wicked! They 
after having given satisfactory evidence of a renew-| will cry for water—O yes—they will cry for water! 
ed heart, and of sincerelove to Jesus Christ, was ini- 


but there will be none: no, none at all; not even a 


: tiated into the visible church of God: and as we hope 
ted whatever depredation he chose, and injured any | and believe,in the course of an hour after, joined the 


ore he thought proper. Even the chiets lost their or-| invisible church above, having triumphed over the 


| drop for the end of their tongues!’ A tram of thought, 
which, as | afterwards discovered, had been induced 





dinary pre-eminence, and could exert no influence ot 

restraint on the excesses of their subjects. It was} 
the time of redressing private wrongs, by committing 
violence on the property and person of an enemy ; 
and every thing that any one possessed, was liable to 
he taken from him, by friend or foe, Their grief was 
expressed by the most shocking personal outrages— 
not on!y by tearing off their clothes entirely—but by| 
knocking out their eyes and teeth, with clubs and 

stones, and pulling out their hair, and by burning 
and cutting their Hesh—while drunkenness, riot, and 
every species of debauchery, continued to be indulged 
in, for days after the death of the deceased. 

“Reports of these usages, and intimations of the 
danger to which we would be exposed from them. 
were brought to us from every quarter, both by fo- 
reigners and natives. We felt very little apprehen- 
sion, however; for we were confident, that curselyes 
and families would be inviolate, however great the 
excesses among the natives might be. : 

* About four o'clock—while on the way with Mr. 
Ellis and Dr. Blatchely, a third time, to the queen's 
residence—I met Mr. Jones, the consul, who arrived | 
this morning in the Paragon, with one or two other 
gentlemen, and returned with them to the m/‘ss.on 
house. The conversation soon turned on the antici- 
pated scenes of violence; the gentlemen seemed fully 
persuaded that there was great cause for apprehen- 
sion, and were just offering their boats and ship, as 
a refuge for the ladies, in case of extremity, when 
Richard Karajioula rushed in, in breathless terror. 
exclaiming, “ the queen is dead!” We immediately 
snatched our hats, and were involuntarily hastening 
down the beach, when—observing the natives flying 
by hundreds in every direction—through fish ponds 
and taro patches—over walls and fences—apparently 
in a state of half distraction—bearing with them ca- 
labashes, tapas, and gvhatever of their property they 
had caught up in their tlight—while the whole hea- 
vens rung with lamentations and wo—lI returned 
without delay to our enclosure, fearing an alarm to 
the females, who were alone. 

“In about fifteen minutes, Mr. Ruggles came up, 
confirming the statement of her death, and adding 


i 


we entertain this belief. 


\of Christianity—an irreprdachable external deport- 
pment—a cheerful and rigid compliance with every ob- 


| soul. 


by meditations on the darkness of her own life; and 


power of death and the grave. | fears of the just punishment of sin. 


“{t is not without good, and abundant reason, that 
It is buta year, since Keo- 
puolani began to manifest much interest in the -ob- 
ject of the missionaries, or to pay much attention to 


“From the time her illness assumed an alarming 
aspec t, she was unceasing, so far as her strength al- 
lowed, in her Christian counsels and exhortations to 
the chiefs, individually and collectively. When Ka 
their instructions: but since that time, the evidences raimoku arrived from Oahu, she said to him, * Great 
that her heart was deep'y teuuched by the power of 


is the love of my heart, for the good word of God, 
grace, have been decisive, and, in many instances, 


o | by which my mind has been enlightene d. The word 
iruly affecting. The rejection of every practice which | of God is true; it is a good word, and Jehovah is a 
she discovered to be inconsistent with the principles | 





God of goodness. Great is 


my love for him; 
is my love for Jesus Christ, his son. 
sire for the former gods of Hawaii. ‘T hey are false. 
My desire is unto Jesus Christ; and | have given 
myself unto him. My thoughts are much upon my 
grandfather Taraniopu—my father Kauikeaouli-- 
day of God—ner proclamations among the people,|and my husband 7 amehameha-—-they lived not to 
against their former vices, and her rebuke of sin,|see these good times, and to hear of the saivation of 
when detected; all confirmed us in a belief of the | Jesus Christ. 
sincerity of her attachment to Christianity, express- | God. 
ed in her daily conversations. 


great 
| have no de- 





servance of our religion—the habit of constant secret 
prayer—of regular family worship with her house- 
hoid—and strong attachment to the services of the 


They knew not Jehovah, the true 
They died trusting to the false pods. J ex 
| cee dingly mourn and lament, that they saw not these 
“ For months, at least, the predominating thoughts | good times of salvation! Do not you neglect to pray 
and feelings of her mind and heart appear to have |o God; cease not to regard the Sabbath; commit no 
veen those, connected with the eternal destiny of the | sin; and love Jesus Christ, that we two may meet in 
Long belcre coming to Lahaina, she said to | heaven.’ 
Taua, her private chapiain, when conversing with | “ Her conversations with other chiefs of rank, were 
him on the subject of rejigion: * Great is the fear of|of a similar character. She addressed the king in 
my heart, that 4 shall never become one of the peo- | the following manner: “| am now about to die—I 
pie of Jesus Christ—1 Lave followed the customs of|shall soon leave my children, and my peop.e, and 
my country, and have been of the company of dark | these lands; and | wish, now, to give you my last 
learte—my thought is, that I shall soon die: and|charge’—and,. after recommending to lim a mild 
great is my sorrow, that the tcachers‘of the good|and kind government of his subjects, added:— 


way did not come to us in the days of our childhood! 


And afterwards] know their word to be true—!| 
| good indeed is the word of God—and now, | have 


iound a Saviour and a good King—Jesus Christ, the 
Lord.” 

‘We have been informed by Taua, that, since her 
establishment at Lahaina, messengers have arrived 
tor him, in the dead of night, to come and pray for 
her, On going to her residence, he has found her, 
with a few attendants, waiting his arrival: as he en- 
tered, she on One occasion said, ‘1 am sorry to call 
you from your rest; but my thoughts are upon God, 
and I cannot sleep. 1 am old—soon | shall die—and 


“Protect the missionaries, and treat them kindly. 
Walk in the straight path which they point out to 
you. Regard the Sabbath. Serve God-——iove Jesus 
Christ, aud attend to all the good word; follow not 
the example of the evil, when your mother is gone, 
but follow that of the good, that we may meet in 
| heaven.’ 

* She expressed great solicitude for the prince and 
princess; and repeatedly commended them to the 
care of the chiefs—especially, in reference te their 
morals, and to the instructions of the missien. 

“ This morning, before she fell into the stupor, 
Auna and Taua approached her couch, and asked 
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what her thoughts then were. 
member the word of my teachers. I pray greatly to 
Jesus Christ to receive me. I am about to die; but 
it is not. now, dark as it would have been, had | 
died in former days. Pray for me—let all the mis- 
sionaries pray forme. Greatis my love to them— 
great is my love to you. My thought is, that I love 
Jesus Christ, and that he will receive me to his right 
hand. Great is my desire to be washed with water, 
in the name of God, before I die. 1 have given my- 
self to Jesus Christ. 1am his; and1 wish to be like 
his people !” 

“ Jan. 7. Our customary visits to the chiefs this 
morning, were unusually pleasant. We found them 
at their several establishments, intently occupied in 
their studies, and uncommonly solicitous for instruc- 
tion. We were particularly gratified with the ap- 
pearance of our friends, Kaikioeva, the guardian of 
the young prince, and his wife, Keaweamahi. The 
former was reclining on a neat Chinese sofa, earnest- 
ly engaged with the few pages yet printed in the na- 
tive tongue; and the latter seated at a very handsome 
cabinet, with book case top, writing a letter. 


“ Besides these two pieces of furniture—which 


would be neat and ornamental in any common par-| 


lour—there was another sofa in the room, a very 
large mahogany dining table, two cir ular tables of 
the same material, With an elegant escritoir on each, 
a handsome card table and dressing case, and a large 
and expensive mirror. The whole house exhibited 
a degree of neatness, comfort and convenience, not 
the even of the highest 


chiefs, and excited a pleasing hope of seeing still 


often found in dwellings 
greater improvementsin the exlernals of social and 
domestic enjoyment. 

‘They were both clothed in loose dresses, made in 
the European fashion; and in their persons, more 
than in the furniture of their apartment, presented a 
strong contrast to the appearance they made but a 
year or two since, when seen only in unblushing na- 
kedness: and when they knew no higher subjects of 
thought or occupation, than to “eat, drink, and be 
merry.” 

“ These two are among the most amiable of our 
friends. Their deportment is at all times modest, 
dignified, and interesting; and their whole character, 
so far as we can gain the knowledge of it, so consist- 
ent with Christian propriety and purity, that, in our 
intercourse with them, we almost forget that they 
have been heathen. ‘They are assiduous in their at- 
tention to every means of instruction; are never ab- 


sent from the services of the chapel; and, not unfre-| 


quently, are seen bathed in tears, under the preach- 
ing of the gospel of Jesus Christ. May they be found 
among the first fruits of Hawaii.” 

“ There is, perhaps, no one in the nation, who has 
given more uninterrupted and decisive proofs of a 


saving knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, than! 


Puaiti, a poor blind man. No one has manifested 
more childlike simplicity and meekness of heart; no 


one appeared more uniformly humble, devout, pure, | 


and upright. 


“ Asa singer, he formerly occupied, in the retinue}! 


of a high chief, the place of ‘the blind bard’ in the 
baronial hall. When ‘the setters forth of strange 


gods’ arrived, and began to preach in the language of 


the country, he requested to be led to the chapel; 
and ever after, with the return of the Sabbath, groped 
his way to the house of God. He soon became deep- 
ly interested in the glad tidings, which proclaimed 
sight to the blind ; relinquished his situation as mu- 
sician; and, from the most indefatigable inquiry and 
attention, quickly made himself so familiarly ac- 
quainted with the outline of Christian beliet and 


She replied, ‘I re-| which has been very frequently the case, the first 


its being blessed with a state of permanent tranquil. 
lity. We lament that constant agitation of this irrj- 
tating subject, which keeps perpetually open the 
wounds of Ireland; and cordially do we wish, that, 
through the means of reasonable concession on both 
sides, the question might be settled, and forgotten for 
ever. 

We could hardly forbear throwing out these hints 
jon a subject of great notoriety, and, under the pre- 
|sent circumstances of Ireland, of high practical im- 
| portance ; but, in touching on that lively sense of 
|wrong which distinguishes her population, our ob- 


note of praise, or word of prayer, that meets his ear, 
produces an immediate, and most observable change 

|in his whole aspect. An expresssion of deep devo- 

| tion at once overspreads his sightless countenance, 
while he hastens to prostrate himself in some corner 
in an attitude of reverence. Indeed so peculiar has 
the expression of his countenance sometimes been, 
both in public and domestic worship, especially when 
he has been joining in a hymn in his own language 
to the praise of the only true God and Saviour; an 

| expression so indicative of peace, and elevated enjoy- 

;ment; that tears have involuntarily started in our! ject was rather to advert to a subject which we know 
eyes at the persuasion, that, ignorant and degraded | has already claimed the attention of government— 
as he once had been, he was then offering the sacri- 
fice of a contrite heart, and was experiencing a rich 
foretaste of that joy, which in the world to come 
shall terminate in ‘ pleasures for evermore.’ 


|; we mean the local administration of justice. If par- 
tiality and corruption in magistrates are dangerous 
jevery where, we are persuaded that they are doubly 
dangerous in Ireland; and we have no doubt that 
“ He is poor and despised in his person, small al-/the notorious existence of these evils in some parts 
most to deformity, and in his countenance, from the|of the has been one of the most fruitful 
loss of his sight, far from prepossessing : still, in our|sources of disaffection and disturbance. Nothing, 
| judgment, he bears on him ‘ the image and superscrip- | indeed, can be conceived more calculated than a par- 
tion’. of Christ. If so, how striking an example of|tial and corrupt execution of the law to inflame the 
the truth of the apostle’s declaration, ‘God has cho-}| passions of a most acute and sensitive people. We 
sen the foolish things of the world to confound the hope we may take the liberty of congratulating the 
| wise, and the weak things of the world to confound | lord lieutenant on the improvement which is univer- 
| the things which are mighty; and base things of the | sally allowed to have taken place in this respect 
| world, and things which are despised, hath God| within the last few years; nor ought it to be-forgot- 
chosen, yea things which are not, to bring to nought} ten, that, while the character and conduct of the lo- 


things that are; that no flesh should glory in hisj cal magistracy, where they have hitherto been de- 
presence.’ ” 


island, 


(fective, has been undergoing, we trust, an essentia 
“For the last fortnight, there has been an unusual | reform, the higher judicial offices are now generall) 
and jncreasing demand for books in the native lan-| filled with» mén whose humane and enlightened 
guage. We distributed fifty this morning, before | views are singularly well adapted to the state of the 
kfast; and, since then, three times that number| country. 

have been called for. But our stock is entirely ex-| But it is not justice and impartiality alone that 
hausted, and we have been compelled to send away | the Irish people require at our hands. 
| hundreds of persons, with the promise of a supply as 








brea 


If we would 
|conciliate their good will towards Great Britain and 
her government—if we would render them a satis- 
fied and contented people—if we would turn their 
been produced on the minds of the chiefs and their| lively emotions of mind into the channel of love and 
| attendants; and though we are ignorant of any par- |gratitude, we must treat them with kindness and 
| ticular reason for it, we trust, the first cause is the} tenderness; we must be actuated, in all our transac- 
| power of Him, in whose hands are the hearts of all| tions with them, by the most patient and persevering 
| men. benevolence, Their wounds are too deep, and their 

“Immediately after breakfast, we made our cus-|ifritation too much confirmed, to be very speedily 
}tomary visit to the ehiefs, and found them, with one| healed; but a determinate adoption and uniform 
} exception, busily engaged in their studies. The | mainte nance of such a line of conduct towards them 
| queens and princess were writing at their desks, and | will, doubtless, be found in the end efficacious and 
their favourites and attendants, seated on the mats} triumphant. Theee remarks are intended to apply 
| around them, were equally engaged with their slates| not merely ‘to the public acts of government, but 


soon as a new edition shall be. printed. 
excitement in favour of the 


Some new 
palapala, appears to have 


| and spelling books. The chiefs have lately, for the | more particularly to the genera! conduct and de- 
| first time, manifested a special desire to have their| meanor of the upper classes towards those who are 
}immediate followers instructed. Indeed, till within| placed under their influence and authority. We 
|a few weeks, they have themselves claimed the ex-| were often pained as we passed through the country, 
jclusive benefit of our instructions. But now, they | by hearing so much of the unqualified command and 
expressly declare their intentions to have all their| rough rebuke; nor could we wonder, that, on the 
subjects enlightened by the p vapala, and have ac-| part of inferiors, sullenness and obstinacy were the 
cordingly made application for books to distribate | consequence. 


We long to see the most degraded 
among them.” 


| part of the people raised from the condition of slaves 

——treated as men of understanding and feeling—and 
ruled with that civility and tenderness which ar 
| sure to meet (in the Irishman especially) with a cor- 
|responding return of grateful and devoted affec- 
tion. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
Concluded. 


Abounding in gratitude as are the Irish when 


Were it possible for government to form some ef- 
justly and kindly treated, we presume it will be al-| fective plan for checking the consumption of spiritu- 
lowed that they are, in no common degree, alive to| ous liquor in Ireland, such a plan would contribute 
a sense of wrong—that, when injured and deprived most essentially to her peace and prosperity. Nothing 
| of their just rights, they have both the acuteness to|can be more grievous than the effect of such bever- 
| discern it, and the heart to feel if: and presently the natural temperainent of the people. 
harbour 4 deeply-rooted sentiment of disaffection} Every thing that is dangerous and hurtful in the dis- 
and revenge. We conceive that we should be step-| position of an uneducated Irishman, is aggravated 
| ping out of our right province were we to offer a di-| and inflamed by ardent spirits. 


age on 


Even when ‘they are 





practice, as to become an instructor and chaplain to] rect opinion on that perplexing and agitating ques- 
others. Only a few weeks before the Thames reach-| tion—* Roman Catholic emancipation ;” but we 
ed the islands, Keoua, governor of Lahaina, then on| trust we shall not offend the lord lieutenant by an 
a visit at Oahu, appointed him his private chaplain, | expression of the general sentiment, that there never 
and brought him to Maui with him, in that capaeity.} was a people, in the management of whom a perfect 
He was the first to welcome us on our unexpected equity and impartiality was more evidently requisite 
arrival here, as we stepped upon the beach ; and tes-| than the people of Ireland—that it is, in the highest 
tified his joy, by the most cordial shaking of our| degree, desirable that every class of the king's sub- 
hands, and bursting afresh, every few minutes, into} jects in that country should, so far as is consistent 
the exclamation, *areha roa no!’"—‘ aroha ino roa!’| with the safety of the state, be allowed the exercise 
‘ great indeed—very great is my love.’ |of the same civil rights—and that the less the dis- 

“ He is always at the house of God, and there, ever|tinctions of religious opinion are insisted on and 
at the preacher's feet. If he happens to be approach-| dragged to light in connection with the civil polity 
ing our habitations at the time of family worship, ' of the country, the greater will be the probability of 


not taken in excess, they have this undeviating ten- 
dency ;- but who can wonder at the violence and mi- 
sery of the lower orders, who knows to what extent 
there still prevails amongst them the intemperate 
use of their favourite whiskey? ‘“ Shebeen houses,” 
where this noxious article is sold, are multiplied on 
every side; and the doleful effect produced by it, cs- 
pecially in the towns, is visible to the most cursory 
observer. 

We allude to the subject chiefly for the purpose of 
suggesting to the lord lieutenant, whether some in- 
quiry is not very desirable, in order to ascertain the 
effect which has been actually produced by the les- 
sening of the duty on spirits, and by the very great 
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cheapening of the licenses required to authorize the|as long as they are conducted with impartiality,| lume, in which alone that gospel is revealed to man- 


sale of them. On this subject we received opposite| and under the influence of Christian love—as long 
accounts in different parts of the country; but we) as they are singly directed to the promotion of 
could not help entertaining a strong apprehension,| the temporal and eternal welfare of the people—so 
that, while the practice of illicit distillation is still) long they demand, in our opinion, the warm concur- 
going on to a very great extent, (of which we saw| rence and support of all who wish well to Ireland. 
ample proof in many of the jails,) the actual con-) But, while we cordially rejoice in the steps already 
sumption of whiskey by the poor, in spite of their | taken towards illuminating her darkness, we are far 
distressed circumstances, is, in some parts of the| indeed from. considering the work to be complete. 
island, fearfully increasing. This subject appears to) We fear that a very large proportion of the children 
require the speedy and close attention of a wise and} of the poor are still uneducated, and we sincerely 
humane government, wish that the attention of the benevolent in that 
We believe we may safely assert, that the greater) country may be yet more directed to the localizing of 
part of the criminals whom we saw in the jails were,| the means of instruction. 
before they came into the prison-schools, unable to| We are too apt to rest satisfied with a single large 
read or write; and not only in these respects are the! school for the whole lower population of a particular 
criminals of Ireland generally illiterate. They may| town; or, if two or more schools are instituted in 
justly be described as destitute of every thing ap-| the place, there is seldom any corresponding geogra- 
proaching to mental cullure—an observation which| phical division. Each institution operates, as itmay 
perhaps applies with peculiar force to those in Con- happen, over the whole surface of the town. We 
naught and Munster, Abundant evidence is indeed| fear, that, in consequence of this defective arrange- 
afforded to the visiters of prisons, that brudal crime is} ment, the work is often superficial, and that a con- 
almost inseparably connected with brutal ignorance.| siderable part of the children of the poor continue 
And, since this truth is undeniable, we presume the} destitute of any instruction at all. Were every large 
lord lieutenant will agree with us in the position,| town in Ireland divided into a certain convenient 
that of all the means which Providence has placed in! number of districts, and a school, under local superin- 
our power for effecting a gradual diminution both in) tendence and government, formed for each of them, 
the extent and flagrancy of crime, the most import-| all the children of the poor might be instructed : and 
ant is the education of the people. . | We apprehend, that, with prudent management, and 
Great good is unquestionably effected by the culti-| hy calling in the aid of voluntary teachers, this im- 
vation of the mind—by the improvement of the in-} proved plan might be carried into effect with but lit- 
tellectual. faculty, the enlargement of knowledge, | tle increase of éxpense. But it is not only in the 





and the refinement of the taste—and all this is the! towns that the poor require education. It is import- 


result of education. We fully believe that there has| ant that the same benefit should be enjoyed in every 
been, for some time past, taking place, in all ranks} country parish; and most happy should we be to see 


of the Irish population, a gradual yet very material! the Protestant incumbent and the Roman Catholic 
progress in these respects; and that the lower orders priest every where uniting, on a system of entire im- 


of society have partaken in this general advance is partiality, in the prosecution of the work. 
evident from the very increased diffusion amongst | 


¥ . , , Where the children of the poor are engaged in la- 
them of books and tracts, from the formation, in some 


| bour during the. week days, vast advantage arises 


kind. We venture to express an earnest hope that 
the superior Roman Catholic clergy may be led to 
consider this important subject; and that our 
“schools for ali,” in lreland, founded as they are on 
the broad basis of s« ripture and reason, may agaw 
be rendered effective by the unanimous support of 
the friends of religion and virtue under every deno- 
mination, , 
Although we do not think it ri¢ht to shrink from 
making these remarks, which we trust many enlight- 


{ened Roman Catholics will themselves approve, we 


have, at the same time, much satisfaction in report- 
ing to the lord lieutenant, that the subject of the 
education of the poor is by no means neglected by 
the clergy and other members of that community 
They are engaged at this time in forming large 
schools for boys in several populous towns, and 
many such institutions have been for some time es- 
tablished. The nuns in many of the convents are 
also very laudably devoted to the superintendence ot 
schools for girls. We had much satisfaction in 
visiting some of their nunneries; and the schools un- 
der the care of these benevolent and useful ladies 
appeared to us to be, very generally, in a state of 
good order and discipline. While, however, we are 
far from undervaluing these exertions—while we 
cannot but allow that they are highly creditable to 
the Roman Catholic part of the community—it is 
impossible for us to feel much satisfaction in any 
system of education from which the scriptures are, to 
la great extent, excluded. We are firmly convinced 
that the welfare of the Irish people would be much 
more effectually and extensively promoted, were the 
Roman Catholic priests on the one hand, and the Pro- 


testant clergy on the other, to take their own opportu- 
jnities (independently of the s hools) for imparting 
jinstruction in their respective peculiar principles; 


and were both parties to unite in one generous and 
jimpartial effort for the elementary and scriptural 





towns, of “ mechanics’ institutions,” and generally 
from the ‘manifestly growing spirit of inquiry on 
every subject of interest and importance. 

Heartily as we rejoice in this intellectual progress, 
and fully as we believe, that, in its tendency, it is 
usefully opposed to those rugged prejudices and that 
savage brutality which are so often the result of ig- 
norance, we cannot forget that the only radical re- 
medy for the evil propensities of man is religious 


from Sabbath-day schools. The extensive formation 
| place in Ireland, is one of the most favourable signs 
| of her future welfare ; and heartily is it to be desired 
| that they should be spread still more widely over the 
|country. We venture also to suggest that Christian 
| benevolence in that country can scarcely be directed 
|toa more useful object than the establishment of 
: schools for the infant poer; for there is surely no 
principle; and we are confident the lord lieutenant) part of the united kingdom where greater evil would 
will allow us to express our decided opinion—an opi-! be avoided, and greater good produced, by the exer- 
nion founded on long observation and experience—} ico of a very carl systematic discipline over the 
that every system of national instruction ought t0| minds of children. 

have the holy seriptures for its foundation. It is by | Among the various institutions formed in Ireland 
training the young in the principles of that holy} ¢) promoting the education of the poor, we have 
book which teaches them to fear, serve, and love} arain%o nation the Kildare street Society, which is 
God—to believe in their Redeemer—and to perform | supported by an annual grant from parliament. We 
all their social and relative duties, that we can alone} heartily hope that this grant may be continued with- 
enable them (under the influence of the Spirit of} jy} diminution ; for, in the course of our journey, we 
God) to obtain the mastery over their evil passions, | ; 
and to become, as they grow up to manhood, virtu-| 
ous and useful members of the community. 


which that Society pursues. That system is one of 
a broad and liberal nature. The schools of the So- 
Nor are we to look on this subject in an exclu-| ciety are open to children of every religious deno- 
sively civil point of view. To the national educa-| mination. No distinction whatever is made between 
tion of the poor there ought ever to attach the higher} Roman Cathelic and Protestant. The masters and 
and nobler purpose of so training them up in a sober,| mistresses are indifferently chosen from either elass. 
righteous, and godly life, that, through the mercy of| No creed or catechism is introduced. The religious 
God, they may become the heirs of eternal happi-| instruction of the children is confined to the simple 
ness. Now, how can this great object be so well pro-| reading of the holy scriptures. Such a system is 
moted as by a Christian and scriptural education? surely pre-eminently adapted to the wants of Ire- 
For such an education of the poor in Ireland great} land. 
efforts have already been made. Societies under It is not, however, to be concealed that great dif- 
various names have been formed for the propagation| ficulties have of late arisen.in the prosecution of the 
of evangelical knowledge. «The Bible, without note! plan. We were grieved to find, in a great number 
or comment, has been largely disseminated. Schools! of places, that the Roman Catholic children have 
have been formed in every part of the island; and} been withdrawn by their priests from the Kildare 
tens of thousands of children, as well as large num-| street Society’s schools, on the ground, as we under- 
bers of adults, have been brought under a course of | stand, of its being the undeviating principle adopted 
elementary instruction. One society’ in particular,| in these schools, that the children should be taught to 
wisely yielding to a popular. prejudice for the sake of| yead in the holy scriptures. We should hardly have 
propagating truth, if engaged in promoting the in-/| supposed it possible, that, in a Christian country, 
struction of the Irish in their native tongue, and fur-| and in an age of diffused light and liberality, such 
nishes them with the scriptures in the same language| an objection would have been urged by any one; 
—or, in other words, in a form which renders the} much less, that professed ministers of the gospel 
gift doubly acceptable. would debar their flock from the benefit of educa- 
We have no doubt that these various efforts have) tion, rather than allow them to be made acquainted 
been already attended with extensive benefits; and,| with the New Testament—the sacred yet simple vo- 
‘ 


of these institutions which has of late years taken | 


found many proofs of the efficacy of the system | 


education of all the children of the poor in Ireland. 
{Such a unien has long existed partially; but were it 
|general throughout the island, the work of educa- 
}tion would go forward with ‘an irresistible force ; 
land, notwithstanding the diversities of opinion sub- 
jsisting between different religious communities on 


| non-essential points, contention, anger, and bitter- 
ness, would, we trust, gradually give way to Chris- 
tian harmony and love. 





|} Amongst the many banes of Ireland, the greatest 
lof all, perhaps, is party spirit. We lament its influ 
ence in politics, and we still more lament it in reli- 
gion; for it cannot fail to be the occasion of infinits 





| mischief, when persons who acknowledge the same 
| heavenly Father, and believe in the same all-wise 
and omnipotent Redeemer—persons who are profess- 
jing to obey the same divine law, and to be looking 
| forward to the same eternal inheritance—(a descrip- 
| tion which ermbraces both Roman Catholics and Pro- 





| testants) are opposed to one another in hostile array; 
and, instead of upholding to the view of all men 
their main agreement, are perpetually agitated by 
the discussion of their minor differences. 


We feel the more regret on this subject, because 
we believe the evil to be an unnecessary one. On 
many public occasions of a religious nature, when 
we were favoured with the company of a large num- 
ber both of Protestants and of Roman Catholics, we 
found it no very difficult task to direct their attention 
to many fundamental principles of our common 
Christianity in'which ali could unite, and under the 
influence of which all could salute one another as 
brethren. 


For our own parts, we were glad to take the pre- 
sent opportunity of expressing our hearty good will 
and Christian affection towards all persons in Ireland, 
of whatsoever religious profession, who are endea- 
vouring to promote the welfare of their fellow-crea- 
tures and the glory of God. May their useful and 
honourable efforts in the cause of religion and virtue 
be conducted in the spirit of meekness and liberality! 
May those essential principles of divine truth, which 
are common to both the religious parties, be duly 
appreciated and exalted; and may mutual conde- 
scension and charity become, even in distracted Ire- 
land, the bond of peace ! 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 


The following stanzas were written by 


patient in the Retreat at York, who was * la- 


bouring under a very considerable degree of 


active mania at the time of their composition.” 
It is a performance that will, we think, interest 
our readers; for, amidst much incoherent 
wildne ss, that plainly speaks of ‘* moody mad- 
ness,” there are gleams of beauty, and touches 
of pathos, which show the mind that conceiv- 
ed them to have been one of no ordin: ury cha-| 
racter. Some of the poems of C hristopher | 
Smart, which are admitted into the mest ap- 
proved collections of English Poetry, betray 
the incipient stages of that melancholy to which 
he fell a victim, and have not more poetic in- 
spiration to recommend them than the verses 
beneath. Are there not also in the dark sub- 
limity of some of the odes of Collins, the traces 
of the same disease ?—so true is the hackneyed 
remark of the poet, 


“ Great wit to madness, sure, is near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


ADDRESS TO MELANCHOLY. 


Spirit of darkness! from yon lonely shade 
Where fade the virgin roses of the spring ; 
Spirit of darkness, hear thy fav’rite maid 
To sorrow’s harp her wildest anthem sing. 


Ah! how has Love despoil’d my earliest bloom, 
And flung my charms as to the wint'ry wind ; 

Ah! how has Love hung o’er thy trophied tomb, 
The spoils of genius, and the wreck of mind. 


High rides the moon the silent heavens along ; 
Thick fall the dews of midnight o’er the ground; 
Soft steals the lover, When the morning song 
Of waken’d warblers through the woods resound. 


Then 1, with thee, my solemn vigils keep, 
And at thine altar take my Jonely stand; 
Again my lyre, unstrung, [ sadly sweep, 
While Love leads up the dance with harp in hand. 


High o'er the woodlands Hope's gay meteors shone, 
And thronging thousands blessd the ardent ray; 

I turn’d, ut found Despair on his wild roam, 
And with the demon bent my hither way. 


Soft o'er the vales she blew her bugle horn, 
Oh! where, Maria, whither dost thou stray? 

Return, thou false maid, to th’ echoing sound, 
I flew, nor heeded the sweet syren’s lay. 


Hail, Melancholy ! to yon lonely towers 
I turn, and hail thy time-worn turrets mine, 
Where flourish fair the night-shade’s deadly flowers, 
And dark and blue, the wasting tapers shine. 


There, O my Epvwin! does thy spirit greet 
In fancy’s maze thy lov’d and wandering maid ; 
Soft through the bower thy shade Mania meets, 
And leads thee onward through the myrtle glade. 


O, come with me, and hear the song of eve, 
Far sweeter, far, than the loud shout of morn; 
List to the pantings of the whispering breeze, 
Dwell on past woes, or sorrows yet unborn. 


We have a tale; and song may charm these shades, 
Which cannot rouse to life Maria’s mind, 

Where Sorrow’s captives hail thy once lov’d maid, 
To joy a stranger, and to grief resign’d. 


Epwin, farewell! go, take my last adieu, 
Ah! could my bursting bosom tell thee more, 
Here, parted here, from love, from life, and you, 
] pour my song as on a foreign shore. 


a| 


| But stay, rash youth, the sun has elimb’d on high, 
| The night is past, the shadows all are gone, 
For lost Maria breathe the eternal sigh, 

And waft thy sorrows to the gales of morn, 


FOR THE FRIEND. | 
ELISHA _TYSON. 

It frequently happens that the ambitious, in 
|their bold caieer, acquire a notoriety nearly} 
lallied to faime—while genuine and modest | 
| worth is forgotten or disregarded, or, perhaps, | 
jeclipsed by the brilliancy of its own exploits. 
Military ambition, wading through oceans of 
blood to attain its ends, as it invokes the admi- 
ration, often secures the applause of mankind. 
The narrative of its progress is perused with in- 
tense and growing interest, excited by the im- 
posing grandeur, and, perhaps, the hideous 
desolation of its march. 

While thus the achievements of a ruthless 

victor form the subject of a ponderous folio, 
and elicit many a glowing panegyric-—the 
tale of the philanthropic hero, whose-silent ad- 
ventures presenting few incidents to dazzle, 
and none to dismay, are told in still fewer ne- 
glected pages, may be known but'to a small 
number of his contemporaries. This is espe- 
cially true of Elisha whose history, 
though furnishing something to embalm his 
memory, and dignify human nature, is scarce- 
ly known beyond the circle in which he mov- 
ed, except to those who have been the objects 
of his benevolence. He laboured for the cause 
of human freedom—for the advancement of 
human happiness; uninfluenced by the hope of 
fame—solicitous only for individual and public 
good. Anxious as he seemed to escape com- 
mendation, and humble as his efforts may be 
regarded, we deem it a duty te exhibit, in a 
few words, his claims to the notice of the world, 
asa friend to the rights of man and a benefac- 
tor of the human race. 

He was born in Philadelphia, about the year 
1749, whither his ancestors had removed at 
the same time with William Penn, to escape} 
the persecution which threatened them in Ger-} 
many. Even at the period of his birth, the sensi- 
bility which since has distinguished Pennsylva- 

nia on the subject of slavery, was keenly felt ; 
and it is most probable, that the sentiments by 
which he was actuated on his removal to Bal- 
timore, were imbibed in his native state, and 
only confirmed as occasions afterwards pre-| 
sented for their exercise, or opportunities oc- 
jcurred for their reduction into practice. En- 
iviable the state which produced, and happy 
that which enjoyed such a member—but truly 
| fortunate they whose rights found such a cham- 
pion! 

In the present state of popular feeling, it re- 
quires only an erdinary sensibility to suffering 
—but a fiigid regard for the rights of the slave, 
to induce an espousal of his cause. As the 
feelings of the community second the efforts of 
the advocate, he incurs no hazard—he is sup- 
posed to violate no right of property—to in- 
vade no sanctuary of justice. The thing itself, 
it is true, remains immutably the same—but 
the vision of the people is altered; that which 
was once viewed with apathy, is now beheld 
with revulsion. But at the period when the 
subject of our sketch removed to Baltimore, 
slavery, in all its shocking forms, not only 














Tyson, 





flourished, but was nurtured by the kind hand 
of the Maryland legislature—the public sym- 
pathy had not been aroused—neither thre dic- 
tates of unerring nature nor true logic had 
been listened te—slavery was regarded as a 
trade, and its continuance a matter cf com- 
mercial policy. Men of the best hearts, wisest 
heads, and greatest influence in the state, pro- 
tected it as a source of legitimate propeity, and 
deemed its existence a political good; and he 
who dared to touch that sacred subject, was 
not only called intermeddling and officious, 
but, perhaps, forfeited his claims to good citi- 
zenship, and endangered his perscnal safety. 
With these fearful consequences arrayed 3 
perspective before the view of Elisha Tyson, 
he didnot hesitate to obey the dictates of duty 
and compassion. 

Though every energy of his mind was em- 
ployed to effect the entire abolition of slavery, 
yet, as he knew that to be hopeless during his 
own life, he devoted a large portion of it to the 
rescue of such as were illegally detained 
bondage. Whenever, in his inquiries, he per- 
ceived the absence of a link in the chain of 
title to a slave, he filed a petition for the tria! 
of the right, regardless of the vituperation and 
abuse, which, on these oceasions, always flow- 
ed in plentiful streams from a thousand sour- 
ces. But the respect which he entertained for 
the legal institutions of Maryland, never per- 
mitted him to attempt the manumission of a 
slave, but through the instrumentality of a 
court of justice. Difficulties in the legal right, 
frequently arose from a variety of causes; 
these he submitted, in every instance, to the 
judicial authority. Indian origin—a free ma- 
ternal ancestor, or the importation of progeni- 
tors from a foreign country, as they broke the 
fetters of bondage, were the objects of his in- 
quiries: The prosecutions which he brought 
about were singularly successful, very fow be- 
ing able to withstand the se rutiny of a legal 
investigation. He took his measures with 
great caution, and never filed a petition till his 
own mind, at least, was free from doubt, as to 
the right of the slave to liberty. He is said, 
in the course of his life, to have been mstru- 
mental in liberating 2000 slaves—a number, 
which, if left to themselves, would soon spring 
up into a powerful nation! 

When he obtained a triumph, the conduct 
of the master and the slave was of course very 
different. Curses on the law, its ministers, 
but above all, on the head of the disinterested 
mediator, often polluted the lips of the former; 
while big tears and expressive silence, indicat- 
ed the sentiments, too impassioned for utter- 
ance, of the latter. . It was remarked, that he 
endeavoured equally to avoid the witness- 
ing of both ; satisfied with the performance of 
a sacred duty, he turned away from the bend- 
ing knee and half articulated blessings of the 
slave, while his soul appeared invulnerable to 
the maledictions of the master. Superior to 
fear himself, the terror of his name, and the 
firmness of his character, paralised the slave- 
dealer. Instances of his courage are related, 
which may be read almost with incredulity. 
On one occasion, learning that a negro en- 
titled to liberty was confined on board of a 
ship, lying at anchor about a mile from Balti- 
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more, just about to sail for New Orleans, he 
procured two officers and approached the ves- 
sel. When within hearing, be said to the deal- 
er, “I understand that a coloured person in 
thy possession 1s entitled to his freedom.” 
Upon the trader’s denial of the allegation, Ty- 
son read some documents which described the 
neyro’s person and evidenced his manumnission; 
but just at that instant, a bre eze induced the 
captain to order the hoisting of the sai!s to put 
to sea. Sersible of the importance of prompt 
exertion, our philanthropist declared his inten- 
tion to board, desiring the constables to follow 
him; when the dealer, unsheathing his dagger, 
swore “that the first man that dared set foct 
upon that ship, was a dead man.’’ Without 
consulting the cold dictates of prudence in de- 
fying the drawn steel of a ferocious villain, 
Elisha Tyson leaped on board, erying out, 
‘Then E will be that man!’? ‘The ruffian re- 
treated in dismay, suffering his victim to be 
dragged from the hold whee he was secured, 
without resistance, and without a murmur. 
‘I'he trader was invited to contest his right to 
the negro in a court of justice, to which, he 
was informed, the case would be submitted; 
but aware of the worthlessness of his claim, or 
being obliged to depart, *no opposition was 
made, and the man was restored to freedom. 

It was customary, at the period when the 
subject of our sketch cormmenced his career, 
to crowd together such wretches as were intend- 
ed for exportation, in hideous dungeons, render- 
ed more frightful by the facilities which they af- 
forded for every species of torture. ‘I hese re- 
ceptacles of degraded and injured humanity, 
were numerous within the precincts of Balti- 
more; but by his efforts, they dimini:hed in 
number to two or three. In one of these, he 
ascertained that seyeral fiee negroes who had 
been kidnapped, and destined fur Georgia, 
were confined. Information was only the fore- 
runner of pursuit. Deternnining to liberate | 
them, he solicited some friends to attend him ; 
but they, aware of the danger, and Lelieving 
an attempt at their rescue utterly hope'ess, not 
only refused their assistance, but advised the 
relinquishment of so hazardous an ente: prize. 
Having spent a great part of the night in vain 
efforts for aid, he set out alone at an advanced 
hour, to beard the tiger in his lair. Oaths, 
imprecations, and loud convulsive laug hter, | 
announced to him, on his arrival, the assem-| 
blage of several negro-traders—those blood- 
hounds of the human species—in gay carousal. 
He entered without hesitation, announcing 
th 1s the object of his visit—** I understand that! 
there are persons in this place entitled to their 


freedom.”’ You have been wrongly informed,”’| the purpose of considering the propriety of) sons, was almest incredibly large. 


replied the leader, “ and besides, what business| 





is it of yours?’ “ Whether | have been wrong-| 


ly informed,” calmly rejoined the unwelcome | 
visiter, “can be soon made to appear; and I! 
hold it my business, as it is the business ef! 
every good man in the community, to see that| 
all doubts of this kind are settled!”’ at the same| 
time approaching the door of the dungeon. 
“You shall advance no further!’ thundered 
the leader, placing himself in a hostile attitude 
and uttering a tremendous oath. By an effort 
of strength, perhaps providentially conferred, 
our hero broke through the arms of his op-| 


poser and hastened to the dungeon. At the} The benevolence of this philanthropist, ever 
door stood a fierce sentinel, a Cerberus with a} active, and equally indefatigable and extensive, 
cocked pistol instead of jaws, which presenting |at the advanced age of sixty years, induced 
to the breast of Tyson, he swore he would) him to offer his services to the yearly meeting 
shoot unless he desisted. “ Shoct if thee dare!’’| of Friends, in a missicn to the Indians north 
answered his collected adversary in an elevat-| and west of the river Ghio. A Friend of Bal- 
ed tone, “but thee dare not! coward as thou| timore, by the name cf James Gillingham, ac- 
art—for well does thee know that tle gallows| companied him in this perilous and fatiguing 
will be thy portion!” ‘The menacing pistol journey; afier encountering numerous priva- 
fell harmless at the side of the miscreant, and} tions, and escaping the dangers of a wild and 
Tyson, seizing the light which he held in his} inhospitable forest, they found themselves sur- 
left hand, entered the dungeon without further! rounded by its fierce and untutored inhabitants. 
molestation. ‘There he beheld several misera-| ‘The Indians were somewhat estranged— 
ble victims cf cruelty, cne cf whem was gag-} their confidence was impaired—and suspicions 
ged. Upon inquiry, he was informed that a! were engendered; it was necessary to alter 
mother and two boys amon# them were free—| this state of things, before they attended to the 
that they had been decoyed away, and placed! object of their mission. At their numerous 
there with a view to perpetual slavery in Geor-| conferences with the Indians, Elisha ‘Tyson 
gia. Assuring them of succour, ke went in| mostly addressed them, in terms which at 
pursuit of two constables, who, upon the exe-| length convinced them of the sincerity of their 
cution of a bond of indemnity, rendered their| visiiers’ professions, and the wisdom of their 
assistance. The finale was, that the mother|/counsel. Having impressed them, by many 
and boys were declared free—one of the tra-| forcible appeals, with the importance of ab- 
ders was convicted of their kidnapping, and| staining from intemperance, and the superiori- 
sentenced to the penitentiary. ‘Ihus did this} ty of civilized to savage life—these benevolent 
benevolent man seek out and relieve objects of| men retraced their steps to their own fiie-sides 
distress and injustice, and reckless of personal| and friends, in the possession of that joy of 
jeopardy, drag the offenders to punishment.| heart which accompanies virtuous actions. 
Numerous instances similar to those we have| But the subject of our sketch did not aban- 
given might be related, in which he displayed| don himself to inertness on his return. His 
striking presence of mind, and undaunted | zeal for his favourite subject appeared to in- 
courayve; and instances of such imminent ha-!| crease: and as old age continued to advance, 
zard as could not have been harmless, but by| his enthusiasm for the rights of his species, 
the immediate guardianship of heaven. When! seemed to glow with a more intense and youth- 
the trials came on whieh he had himself elicit-| ful fervour. He breught about the establish- 
ed, he remained fitmn, collected within himself,' ment of societies to promote the abolition of 
and applied his whole n.ind to the examina-| slavery, and the protection of slaves; and 
tion of witnesses, in the management of whcm! though either from accident, interest or apa- 
he exhibited great address. ‘Ihe fact is, such| thy, one was suflered to dissolve in quick sue- 
was the opinion abroad of his penetration, that! cession after another, yet, no way discouraged, 
in despair of eluding his scrutiny, false witness-| he projected new designs, and exhibited them 
es were frequently disaimed, and suriendered to the public in new aspects. ‘I hus, in expos- 
at discretion. tulating and acting—in suggesting to others 
But his efforts to precure the liberation of and setting an example hin.self, he lived but 
those illegally deprived of their freedom, con-| for si. flexing humanity, and died in the pleasing 
stituted but a small branch of his Jabours in /consciousne:s of reaping the rich reward of 
the cause of slavery. He wrcte, and procured) well spent life. He expired on the 16th of 
to be written, articles for the press, to enlight-| February, 1824, at the advanced age of 75— 
en the public mind, and render it alive to this| when Baltimore presented a scene of general 
revolting subject. By this and similar means,! mourning. ‘The corpse was placed in tle ball 
he was instrumental in mcdifying some of the! of his spacious mansion, to gratify such as he 
laws in reference to it, and, it is he ped, paved! had blessed duwiing his life time—and it is re- 
the way for the extinction of so unnatural a re-| lated, that during two days the Louse was 
lation as master and slave. At the time of the/ crowded without intermission—and many a 
discussion of the celebrated Missouri question, | tearful eye expressed the gratitude, or evinced 
so interesting to the Iriends of freedom, he had} the sorrow of its possessor. Ten thousand 
an advertisement inserted in the newspapers,| persons of colour walked at his funeral, which, 
inviting the citizens of Baltimore to meet, for] attended as it was by every description ef per- 


a 


rocieties 
petitioning Congress against tLe claims of that! still exist, both in this city and Jaltimore, 
state. Much ferment was excited, and warm) composed of the most respectable portions of 
discussion the consequence; but the debate re-! the black population of the two places, who, 
sulted in ordering a memerial to be presented! among other marks of their attachment, walk 
for signatures to the citizens of Paltimore. In| in precession on his anniversaries. But it was 
less than a Week, more than 2000 names were|not the gratitude of him whom he assisted, 
subscribed to the memorial, and it is thought,/nor the voice of honour, which attracted the 
that so large and respectable an assemblage of| love, or impelled on its course this illustrious 
names from a slave-holding state, contributed | philanthropist—it was not the eclat of the pre- 
in no small degree to the rejection of the| sent, nor the fleeting promises of future fume ; 
claims of Missouri. Jt is true, it was not per-| but an innate benevolence, a sacred sensibility, 
manently beneficial, since the claims were} and instinctive and inextinguishable regard for 
finally admitted by means of a compromise. _| pure justice and the rights of man. 7 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
DOCTRINES OF ELIAS HICKS. 


“ Doctrines held by one part of society, and which 
we believe to be sound and edifying, are pronounced, 
by the other part, to be unsound and spurious. From 
Tuis has resulted a state of things, that has proved 
destructive of peace and tranquillity, and in which 
the fruits of love and condescension have been blast- 
ed, and the comforts and e njoymen ts, even of social 
intercourse, greatly diminished.’ 


Green-street Address of the 4th mo. 1827. 


Notwithstanding the doctrines preached by 
Elias Hicks and his adherents, have been re- 
peatedly shown to be contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures, and subversive of the truths of the 
Christian religion—there are still some of his 
admirers to be found, who, from the hope of} 
gaining proselytes to their unbelief, are hardy 
enough to assert that their sentiments are con- 
sonant both with revelation and Christianity. 
} have recently perused, with much atte ntion, | 
a volume of sermons preached by Elias Hicks, 

nd pi iblished during the present year by Mar- 
cus T. C. Gould—and surely, if further 
dence was requisite to support the assertions 
l have made, the bold and unpious declarations 
if contains, must be sufficient to convince the 
incredulous, that Elias Hicks does entire- 
ly reyect and deny the 
tian t 


cred 


evi- 


whole scheme of Chris- 
lemption, as it is laid down in the sa- 
: Jan ; 
volume. ‘The publisher has prefixed to 
this volume, a letter, addressed, by him, to E. 
It., requesting him to point out * any material 





errors’? which may have occurred in taking 
down these, or the preceding sermons; to- 
cether with KE. H.’s reply. In the latter I find 


the following—*“ And though I have heretofore 
thought it best to take no part therein, [ viz. 
the publication of his sermons,] yet, as my 
discourses are now thrown open to pub lie 
view, and my reput: — as an approved a 
ter of the Society o 


reputation of the 


* Friends, as well. as the 
sole may be affected by 
any errors = mistakes that may have happen- 
ed, either by the speaker or reporter, after a 
time of* solid reflection upon the subject, | 
feel a willingness to comply with thy request, 
both as it respects the discourses now in the 
press, and those previously published. I have 
yead most of the discourses which thou hast 
published, and I have found them, in general, 
very correct.” As it has frequently been the 
when the absurdity and infidelity of E.| 
fi.’s sentiments have been shown, by quota-| 
tions from his sermons; 


case, 
his followers, to extri- 
cate themselves from the difficulty, would pos i- 
ively deny the genuineness and accuracy of the 
sermons; we cannot but rejoice that he has| 
thus publicly avowed their correctness, and 
taken on himself the responsibility of the doc- 
trines they contain. It will prevent much un- 
fair cavilling on the part of his adherents. 
Another sentiment contained in the letter to 
Marcus T. C. Gould, partiowiarly arrested my 
attention. It is as follows: “ Although my 
public communications which thou art now 
putting to the press, as also those thou hast here- 
tofore published, have been reported without 
any interference of mine, as a work of thine 
own, and as a right which thou possessed in 
relation to communications publicly delivered, 
whether of a religious or moral nature, wuicn 





RIGHT I AM NOT PREPARED TO CALL IN QUEs- ourselves, 


TION.” 


of his followers at Plymouth and Gwynned, 
who actually disowned Ezra Comfort and 
Isaiah Bell, for this very right which Elias de- 
clares he is not prepared to question? ‘Those 
two individuals reported some assertions made 
by him at the southern quarterly meeting, and 
the truth of their report has been fully confirm- 
ed, by sentiments which he has re peatedly de- 
livered since, as well as by other clear and con- 
clusive testimony; yet, for exercising * this 
right which they possessed,”’ they were pursued 
ina most unfeeling manner, month after month, 
by committees of the followeis of E. Hicks— 
their characters most shame fully aspersed, and 
finally they were disowned by them. In the 
quarterly ineeting of Abington, through the in- 
fluence of John Comly and others, the com- 
mittee on their appeal made a report, to con- 
firm the judgment of the ruling, part of the 
monthly meeting ; 
tegrity and 


but, happily, there were In- 
uprightness enough in the com- 
mittee of the yearly meeting, to annul the un- 
righteous procec dings of the party, and to rein- 
state those injured men in the Society. At 
that we know that Elias Hicks en- 
couraged his party in their mtolerant persecu- 
tion of those men, and expressed his 
tion that they were disowned. 

In his letter to the elders of Philadelphia, he 
accuses Ezra Comfort of “acting disorderly, 
and contrary to discipline,’’ because he report- 
ed what he had heard him say; and on ano- 
ther occasion, he called him “a Sanballat, who 
went about telling lies;’? yet now he is “not 
prepared to call in question”’ the right to take 
down and publish ** communications publicly 
delivered, whether of a religious or moral na- 
Such is the influence of prejudice and 
party spirit on the mind 
that he cannot “ depart from God’s illuminating 
spirit.”” 


time, 


satisiac- 


ture.”’ 


We shall make a few quotations from this 
volume of sermons, in order to show some of 
the irreverent expressions which it contains. 

Spe aking of our blessed Lord, he says, * It 
won’t do to look back to him, as an outward 
man, because the true Saviour never was to be | 
secn in an outward way; but we must look for- 
ward to that which is spiritual, to Christ with- | 
in, the hope of glory; i speaks nothing of 
Christ without. the hope of glory, &c.”’ p. 48. 
These assertions flatly contradict the testimo-| 
ny of the holy scripture. The angel declared 
respecting the holy child, «thou shalt call his | 


name Jesus, for he shall save his people . from 
their sins. 


self, 


Christ declared concerning him- 
“'The Son of man is come to seek and 
to sAvE that which was lost.” Again, “I 
came not to judge the world, but to save the 
world.”’ 

The heavenly host, when announcing the 
birth of the Lord Jesus to the she pherds, make 
use of this language, “ Unto you is born this 
day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” 

The men of Samaria, when they heard the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth, declared to the woman who talked with 
Him at Jacob’s well, “Now we believe, not 
because of thy saying, for we have heard him 


of one, who professes | 


and know that this is indeed the 


How will this agree with the conduct | Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 


The apostle John also says, “ We have seen 
and do testify, that the Father sent the Son to 
be the Saviour of the world.” 

The expressions of Elias Hicks which we have 
just quoted, are a positive denial that Jesus 
Christ who appeared at Jerusalem, is the Sa- 
viour of the world—-and are evidently designed 
to rob him of bis divine character, and reduce 
him to a level with a frail, fallen, ** outward 
man.’ If we admit them to be true, we must 
not only deny the testimony of the holy scrip- 
tures respecting the Son and Sent of God, but 
commit the impious sin of making him who 
cannot lie, to be a deceiver. But rather * let 
God be true, and every man a liar.’’> “ Who 
isa liar but he that denieth that Jesus is the 
Christ?” “ For this is the witness of God, 
which he hath testified of his Son—and he that 
believeth not God, hath made him a liar, be- 
cause he believeth not the record that God 
| gave of his Son.” 

Again he says And this is all that I can 
do; it is the very work that Jesus Christ had to 
do. His finishing work was to tell the disci- 
ples where to find the true Saviour. He told 
them that it was to*be found in them.” p. 54. 

“ Moses, the prophets, Jesus Crist, and 
all his apostles and faithful disciples, never did 
nor COULD go any further than to recommend to 
the light within, the spirit of God, which Jesus 
‘said to his disciples should teach them all 
things, and bring all things to their remem- 
|brance, whatsoever he had said unto them, or 
all that was necessary for them to know.’’-—ib. 

These expressions not only put our Lord 
on a level with Moses, the prophe ts and apos- 
tles, but they actually go much further—they 
make him an impostor anda hypocrite. For 
he assumed to do more, and to be an infinitely 
higher being, than they; he called the attention 
of the people to himself as the “true Sapiour;” 
and plainly told them, that if they did not be- 
lieve him to be what he declared he was, they 
|should miss of salvation, and die in their sins. 
If, therefore, the bold and unholy expressions 
| of E. H. were true, our dear Redeemer must 





|the people. But they are not true—they are 
Labsolutely false in point of fact. 1 have al- 
lready shown, that he declared himself to be 
[rae saviour of the world, and that his own 
testimony is fully confirmed by numerous in- 
spired witnesses. ‘This entirely disproves E. 
H.’s first assertion—since whatever preten- 
sions to holiness he may make, I ean scarcely 
suppose he would prete nd to be the Saviour of 
the world. 

The second, viz. That Jesus Christ “nerer 
did nor could go any further, than to recom- 
mend to the light within,” is equally contrary 
to truth. The great end and object of his 
ministry, was to bring people to believe on, and 
to follow NIMSELF; his usual salutation to those 
whom he condescended to call as his imme- 
diate disciples was, “ Follow ME!’ His ten- 
der and most moving invitation to the sin sick 
soul, was, ‘* Come unto ME, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and J will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for 
I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 





have been a grand impostor and a deceiver of 
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find rest unto your souls.”’ 1e é four 
and faithless Jews he declared, *'Thisisthe work | bers as were deprived of the use of their rea- 


of God, that ye believe on n1m whom God hath |\son, was laid before the yearly meeting of 


sent.” “If ye believe not that I am he, ye Philadelphia, and referred toa large commit- 
shall die in your sins.”” And again, “ Ye will | tee. In the discussion which ensued in that 
not come unto mx that ye might have life.’ | committee, the propriety of extending the plan, 

On another occasion, ‘he said, * As Moses | $0 as to bring other yearly meetings on this 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so | continent to participate with ours In the esta- 
must the Son of man be lifted up; that whoso- blishment and support of the proposed asylum 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but é he ¢ 
have eternal life. For God so loved the world, | that, in whatever way it might be undertaken, 





that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- |!t would be best to limit our views to our own! 


soever believeth in um should not perish, but |yearly meeting. 
have everlasting Jife.”” “He that believeth on| The discussion resulted in a report which 
Him is not condemned ; but he that believeth| Ws eventually adopted by the yearly meeting, 


not is condemned already, because lie hath not |€Xpressive of a belief that such an institution 





believed in the name of the only begotten Son | Would very properly engage the attention of 
the members of this yearly meeting, but not of| follows, that any contributor, who should be 


of God.”’ 

From these, and nimerous other passages | the yearly meeting collectively. In conformi- 
in the Evangelists, it is evident, that so far|ty with this opinion, a number of Friends in 
from its being the fact that our blessed Lord | Philadelphia, several of whom had taken part 
‘‘ never did nor could go any further than to: re- | 10 the discussions already mentioned, formed 
commend to the light within,” he ever made it|the outlines of a plan which they circulated 
indispensably requisite to salyation, that they | throughout this yearly meeting, inviting their 
should have faith in him, as the very Christ of | fellow members, and the monthly meetings, to 
God; the promised Messiah, and the Saviour of} unite in such an establishment as had been re- 
the world. He forgave the sins of the poor | commended. In the spring of 1813, a meet- 
paralytic; granted the petition of the penitent | ing was held in Philadelphia, composed of such 
thief on the cross, saying, ** ‘To-day shalt thou} individuals and the agents of such monthly 
be with me in Paradise;’’ and declared, “ 1 am | Meetings as had subscribed the requisite sums. 
the resurrection and the life; he that beliereth |lt was then concluded to frame a constitution, 
in mE, though-he were dead, yet shall he live ; hand make provision for prosecuting the de- 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in wp, shall|sign. In this constitution care was taken to 
never die.” * And this is the will of Him that |seeure to monthly meetings, and to individual 
sent me. that every one which seeth the Son |contributors, all the privileges offered in the 
and believeth on him, may have everlasting life, | primitive outline; but from the first opening of 
and J will raise him up at the last day.”’ These ithe prospect, no other design was ever indul- 
are acts which no mere human being could pos- )ged, but that the management of the Asylum 
sibly perform, and which prove, in the clearest should be under the exclusive control, not only 


manner, that he really was, as he declared, one |Of members of the Society of Friends, but of 


with, and equal to, the Father. His expres-|the members of our own yearly meeting. 
sions are such as neither Moses, the prophets, Hence, in the preamble, the contributors de- 


nor apostles, could have made use of, without |"0Mminate themselves members of the yearly| 


the grossest impiety and blasphemy; and draw |Ineeting of Friends held in Philadelphia; and 
a line of distinction between them as poor, frail |!" the second article, the monthly meetings that 
beings, and his glorious and divine character, jare authorized to appoint agents, are expressly 
which must ever induce the sincere and hum- |those belonging to the yearly meeting of Phi- 
ble believer reverently to exclaim, in the lan- {ladelphia. ‘ 
guage of the once faithless disciple, “ My Lord long as he continues a member of the Society 
and my God.’ I shall, hereafter, pursue my |! I riends, retains, according to the letter of 
quotations, and exhibit some whieh avow dis- |the constitution, his seat in the association, 
belief in Jesus Christ and the scriptures, more |Whether be remains a member of our yearly 
plainly and openly than any heretofore quoted. |meeting or not. ‘This is easily explained with- 

: Lururr. [out abandoning the ground already taken. It 
must have been foreseen that some of the con- 

FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE ASYLUM. 

Amidst the jar of conflicting elements, by 
which the Society of Friends has been recent- 
ly agitated, that useful and philanthropic insti- 
tution, the asylum for the relief of persons de- | transfer of membership to a monthly meeting 
prived of the use of their reason, has not €S-/beyond the limits of our yearly meeting, was 
caped the concussion. _ No inconsiderable mis-| pot designed by the framers of the constitu- 
understanding has been manifested with regard |tion, But as the management of the Asylum 
to the motives and the conduct of those upon} must rest with those contributors who were 
whom the management of that institution has | located in its immediate vicinity—and it was 
devolved. To place the subject in its proper’ well understood that no person residing in the 
light, it will be necessary to take a review Ol | neighbourhood of Philadelphia could be deem- 
the origin and progress of the institution. ed a regular member of the Society of Friends 

In 1811,a proposal from Burlington and junless he was.a member of Philadelphia yearly 
the western quarterly meetings, for the esta-|meeting, it was obvious that no other than 


Philadelphia yearly meeting, and still have a 
|wish to recommend a poor patient on the low- 
lest terms of admission. 

To deprive a contributor of this right mere- 
ly because of his change of residence, and 








To the rebellious | blishment of a receptacle for such of our mem-| 


was examined, and the conclusion adopted,| 


It is true that a contributor, as| 


| 


itributors might remove beyond the limits of} have had no agency in the business. 


members of that yearly meeting could, as the 
constitution was framed, exercise a sensible 
influence over the proceedings of the institu 
tion. 

It is worthy of observation, that in the ori- 
gmaloutline, as well as in the constitution sub- 
sequently formed, two classes of individuals 
were contemplated as partakers of the benefits 
which the intended establishment was expect- 
ed to confer—members and professors with 
us. But while the doors were to be open dl 
to both as patients, the management wa: 
strictly confined to members. ‘This is suffi- 
ciently obvious from the letter of the constitu- 
| tion, as well as indelibly fixed in the recolle: 
tion of many who took an active part im the 
first measures of the association. It therefure 





| 
\ 
| disunited from the religious Society of Friends, 
|must, as an immediate consequence, lose his 
rights asa contributor. But if the constitution as 
| first adopted left any doubt on this subject, that 
doubt must have been removed by the amend- 
ment, which, several years after the adoption 
of the constitution, was appended to the second 
article, viz. ** A contributor who has been « 
united from the religious Society of Friend 
and reinstated therein, may resume his righ 
of membership in this association.” 

It is probable that no one of the fifteen year 
which have elapsed since the association \ 
formed, has passed without witnessing the dis- 
ownment of some of the contributors, and vet 
the question has never been raised until it 
sprang up on the foam of the present agitation, 
whether such disownment was, ipso facto, a 
displacement from the benches of the associa- 
ition. It is believed that no instance ever oc- 
‘curred until the beginning of the present year, 
of a contributor who was disowned by his 
;monthly meeting, claiming his seat at the 
| board of managers, or in the meetings of the 
| association. 
| When the system was brought into opera- 
| tion, it was found necessary to incur a con- 
isiderable debt, and the contributors and the 
l agents have been repeatedly urged to use their 
influence with their fellow members to enhance 
the funds, by the addition of new contributors, 
or by donations, legacies, &c. This has been 
laa particularly urged at some times than at 
| others, but has never been discouraged or deem- 
ed an offence, until within a few months past. 
Several contributors have, at diflerent times, 
| appeared on our list, who could themselves 
j A num- 
ber of the friends of the cause have made con- 
tributions in the name of their minor, and even 
infant sons. ‘To this no exception was taken 
—it being fully understood, that if these mi- 
nors retained their rights in the Society of 
Friends until they arrived at maturity, they 
would be entitled to all the privileges of con- 
tributors, but not upon any other condition. 
The contributions, whether made in the names 
of adults or of minors, were universally under- 
stood to be aids to the institution—not deposits 
reimbursable in case the contributors should 
at any time be disowned. ‘To accept contri- 
butions upon the latter condition, and apply 
‘them to the purchase of land and the erection 
|of buildings, would be to render the whole es- 
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tablishment liable to inexplicable embarrass- 
ments. ‘The thing was never contemplated in 
the incipient stages, or any subsequent period 
of the institution. 

At the meeting of the contributors, Sd| 
month, 14th, 1827, the managers were au- 








trust, and quietly permit the foundations of the| their wishes, so far as such a course would not 
establishment to be overturned—very natural-| interfere with considerations of greater weight; 
ly exerted themselves to avert so great a ca-|for it must be evident, upon shght reflection, 
lamity. Happily, the means of preventing this| that to be followed undeviatingly as a rule, it 
disaster, and of meeting the contemplated ex-| would cause tie exclusion of much that is high- 
pendituie, were coincident. By increasing} ly valuable, instructive, and entertaining. Judg- 


thorised to prepare the plans and estimates for} the list of contributors—by the addition of| iug of the experience of others by that of our 
some additional buildings, to accommodate! Friends who were not tinctured with the spirit! ow n, we cannot entertain a doubt that the ac- 
the noisy patients—some of whoin had greatly | of the separatists—it was easily imagined, that} count of the Sandwich islands, notwithstanding 
annoyed the convalescent ones. ‘I'his was ac-| an increase of force would be procured, to) its length, has continued to attract and repay 


cordingly done, and an expense of 9000 dol-} 
lars estimated as requisite to complete the plan. | 
It is also to be remembered, that the debts.| 
previously incurred, were not all paid. Under 
these circumstances, the friends of the Asylum, 
especially those best acquainted with its pecu- 
mary concerns, would naturally direct their 
ellorts towards an increase of its funds. The 
old plan of inviting our members, who could 
conveniently afford it, to become contributors, 
would scarcely be overlooked or deemed im- 
proper. Other circumstances may, possibly,| 
have contributed to stimulate exertion and in-| 
crease their effect. 

Within the past year, about forty of the con-| 
tributors had been disowned by their monthly 
meetings, on account of their secession from | 
our established meetings and order. ‘Though| 
it does not appear that any of them chose to} 
prosecute an appeal to the superior meetings, 
yet they generally denied the validity of the) 
proceedings of the monthly meetings in their| 
cases. Among the number thus disowned,| 


were two of the managers. A majority of the) 
board, considering that, as the managers must! 
be contributors or agents, and these must be 
members of the Society of Friends, apprehend- | 
ed that the seats of those who were disowned | 
had become vacant; and made a minute, ex-| 
pressive of this judgment, at their meeting, in| 
the first month last. ‘This conclusion being} 
opposed, a number of questions reiative to the 
legal effect of these disownments, and other} 
points connected with the existing difficulties, | 


stand the expected shock. j}attention, by iis lively interest—as it contains 

Whatever we may suppose the motive to| the only condensed and connected sketch, of 
have been, the efforts to obtain new contribu-/ the history and present condition of those in- 
tors were so fur successful, that seventy-six| teresting islanders, with which we are acquaint- 
were added to the list—of whom six only were;ed. ‘The otler article, while it is calculated 
annual ones—and nearly eighteen hundred} to place before us, in an amiable and advan- 
dollars poured into the treasury. | It has been| tageous point of view, the disinterested exer- 
asserted, and the assertion sufficiently re-echo-| tions for the good of their fellow creatures, of 
ed, that very improper means were uscd to pro} two of our distinguished fellow professors 
cure this addition. The charge of making] across the Atlantic, possesses a sufficient de- 
contributions in the name of others, who had | gree of intrinsic merit, as an able, and highly 
never been consulted on the subject, is too fu-| intelligent exposition of the condition of a peo- 
tile to deserve much attention. It is not to be| ple, with whom we cannot but feel a lively sym- 


| supposed, that the alleged purpose—that of] pathy. 


procuring an efficient majority—could be an-| We were glad to welcome again our old friend Lu- 
swered by this method: nor is it believed that| ther, and have accordingly assigned him a place in 

” . ‘ <a.:. {this day’s paper. His iavours, under the assumed 
a single instance of the kind occurred within} 1 ine of the intrepid Saxon, or in whatever other 
the past year. It is proper, however, to ob-| gorm it pleases him, are always acceptable. The 
serve, that any member of our yearly meeting,|}same we can cordially say of another contributor, 
presenting proper testimonials of his member-| Who, sometimes uider the modest titles of Frag- 


gt . . . i}ments and Gleanings, and sometimes in the more 
ship, and offering the constitutional contribu-| poset wea of cde uaihaes ciel hes laid _ aielie 


tion to the treasurer, could demand admission) opjigations which we should be ungrateful not to ac- 


}as a contributor—and this, whether he attend-| knowledge. 


ed personally or used a proxy. ‘To suppose 
that the treasurer would interrogate a person} ™ ; 
: . ah, -| Contributions from the writer, it is hoped, will often 
who offered a contribution in the name of} - , : 
S | add to the value of our pages. 
another—how, or whence the proflered hoon | We,always accept with cordiality original and 
was derived—-would be to deem him imperti-| well written biographical sketches or memoirs—they 
nently inquisitive. We must be fiustidiously | are objects of untversal interest, and may be render- 
= : “o ~ ; . “te bservient ¢ >t > ria > in- 
acrimonious if we criminate our friends, for en-| 4 highly subservient alike to entertainment and in 
jstruction. The memoir which we have inserted to- 


deavouring to obtain a proper end, by werrcelt. of the unaseuming but energetic philanthropist 


which have always been deemed justifiable. | of Baltimore, has, we think,in a literary point of 


The article relative to the Asylum we trust will 
be read with the attention to which it is entitled. 








And it will be no easy matter to prove, that 


}any thing, but the preservation of the Asylum 


view, been gottpin a neat and attractive form. 
We should be gratified by a further acquaintance 





were submitted to Horace Binney for lis) op jts orivinal basis. was ever designed or at-| with the talented w riter. And, while on this sub 

2 Thes a 1 ak. the! m = | ject, it may not be out of place to say, that, we had 
opuuon thereon. lese questions, anc ” tempted by those who are charged with these | hop d to have further communications in the same 
very clear and conclusive reply, were placed | unjustifiable efforts to preserve a majority. 


vie line from our valued correspondcnt to whom we are 
on the minutes of the managers. ‘These iea- | When the hour for the meeting of the. con-| indebted for the account of Hugh Roberts, which 
i » = 


sures produced no small excitement ame NY} tributors (19th of 3rd month, 1828,) ar-| We published some time ago. We thought, from our 
» . . | sledge c . Q 1 a s . De 

those who had seceded from the Society. 1!| rived, the large committee room was nearly, | tnowiedge of hie qualifications ia that department, 
: P ei aol ain ; . oe. . “*\ we might reasonably look for more. 

we may be allowed to judge from the signs of} jf not entirely, filed. Besides a verv general! , 
the times, and the partial information whicli attendance ef the acknowledged contributors, 
has leaked out, the excitement was not confin-| 4 considerable number attended, who had been 
ed to the few seceding contributors, but ex-| disowned by their respective monthly meetings, | 


tended to many who had never, previously, de-| as well as divers who claimed their seats as 








THE DAISY. 
By Jihn Mason Good, M. D. 
Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove a God ts here; 








voted either money or personal service to that} 
interesting establishment. Whether a fear was! 
indulged, that the concerns of the Asylum) 
would be worse managed, if the charge should| 
fall entirely into the hands of the adherents to| 
the ancient order—or whether a desire to re-) 
tain the character of the Society of Friends, | 
without submitting to its discipline, was the} 
moving cause, there appears to have been an 
ardent desire, on the part of the seceders, to 
obtain, if possible, a predominance in the 
counsels of the contributors. 

The adherents to the ancient order, believ- 
ing that the opinion of Horace Binney was 
not only legally correct, but just and equitable, | 
and that they were the real guardians of the 
Asylum, who could not properly abandon their| 


| rated from the vearly meeting of Philadelphia. 


such as may be conveniently inserted at once, 


The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 


agents of monthly meetings, which had sepa- ‘Walr aiida Weed in tnen Gt eheut 
els ol bis han 1 lines as Ciear, 


Upen this, a few observations will be proper. 


b For who but he that arch'd the skies, 
[ To be continued. } 


And pours the day-sprints’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all he tries, 


: Could rear the daisy’s purple bud? 





THE FRIEND. 
a ome Mould its green cup, its wiry stem ; 
Its fringed border nicely spin; 
And cut the gold-embossed gem, 
That, set in silver, gleams within ?— 


EIGHTILT MONTH, 16, 1828. 











With the present number we conclude the 
article respecting the Sandwich islands, and 
that on the condition of Ireland. Aware of 
the general partiality among readers of period- 
icals, to short, condensed, piquant articles, and 


And fling it, unrestrained, and free, 
O’er hill, and dale, and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see, 
In every step, the stamp of God? 
aD 
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our inclinations would lead us to conform to} Corner of Fifth end Chervy streste. 


i adit 
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